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And lend a lie the confidence of truth, 
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REMARK 8 


ON THE 


FALSE ALARM. 


ten unhappily the taſk of genius and 
| learning, this —_ be obvious to 

every intelligent reader. pamphlet inti- 
tuled the Falſe Alarm, ha; 6+ 4 be 
deemed an inſtance of this kind ; wherein 
the weakneſs of the cauſe, and the chicanery 
of the defender are equally conſpicuous. _ . 

The advancement of political knowledge, 
this author obſerves, has by no means kept 
pace with that of natural ; but in this he may 
poſſibly be miſtaken. 

The doctrines of divine oa right, 
and paſſive obedience to the will Kings 

B 


T O ſubſtitute ſophiſtry for truth is of- 


= 
were doctrines readily adopted by thoſe who 
believed the comet and the eclipſe, prognoſ- 
ticks of publick calamity : but to the honour 
of this nation, the gloom both of philoſophi- 
cal and political prejudice, has been long 
fince diſſipated. 

Vet knowledge avails little without virtue: 
to the ſuperſtition which could no longer awe 
the ſpirit of a people, jealous of the native 
rights of mankind ; the artifice of ſtateſmen 
has found a leſs diſguſting, but not leſs fatal 
ſubſtitute. . Bribery is gradually ſubverting 
the principles of minds enervated by luxury ; 
and though ſurrounded with a complicated 
ſyſtem of law, deſigned for its preſervation, 
Engliſh liberty ſeems filently haſtening to its 
period. | 5 

Cauſeleſs diſcontent and ſeditious violence 
we are told) will grow leſs frequent and leſs 
rmidable, as the ſcience of government is 
better aſcertained by a diligent ſtudy of the 
theory of man.” Cauſeleſs diſcontent is a 
non-entity, for diſcontent is an effect, and no 
effect can ſubſiſt without a cauſe. The ap- 
pellation of ſeditious violence, may be affixed 
to the moſt rational, and prudently conducted 
oppoſition to the meaſures of government. 
To ſtudy the theory of man, e means 
to diſcover what the people will accept, and 
what they will bear: how far one part may 
be induced to oppreſs, and how far the 3 
w 


63 
will ſubmit to oppreſſion. But this ſtudy of 
the theory of man is no novel expedient: 


the Vr of avarice over the human mind is 
no 


no ſecret to politicians, and they make their uſe 
of it. To the troubleſome opponent of ad- 


miniſtration, the tempting bait of a place or 


penſion is preſented ; the baſe deſerter of his 


country, with upbraiding conſcience, accepts 


the powerful Quietus, and like the domeſticks 
of the ancient Hebrews, is faſtened to the 


door-poſt of his maſter, and commences flave 
for ever. | 


Our deficiency in civil wiſdom, is re- 


proached by this writer. If by civil wiſdom 


be meant, an implicit ſubmiſſion to the will 
of power, it muſt be confeſſed our proficien- 
cy therein is inferior to that of our neighbours 


on the continent. The murmurs of com- 


plaint are ſtill heard in our ſtreets : All can- 
not be bribed to filence ; and thoſe who can- 
not, are not yet ſilenced by the terrors of a 

Baſtile. | 
But even the language of complaint is of- 
fenſive : the reſpectful Petitions of indepen- 
dent Engliſhmen are termed the Clamours of 
thoſe who have been induſtrious to ſpread. ſu- 
ſpicion and incite fury from one end of the 
kingdom to the other: and the author of the 
Falſe Alarm, with ſufficient ſelf-conſequence, 
informs us, ** That he cannot fayour the Op- 
B 2 poſition, 


64.) 
poſition, for he thinks it wicked, and cannot 
fear it, for he thinks it weak.” 

However he may eſtimate the importance 
or propriety of his own thoughts, others may 
be of opinion, that he ought to have treated 
more ſeriouſly that truly ſerious ſubject, a 
Briton's Birth-right, Repreſentation in Par- 
liament. do 

"Of this Birth-right the Freeholders of Mid- 
dleſex were undoubtedly deprived, if their 
choice was limited; and their choice was 
limited, if but one man, legally qualified, was 
exempted from it; ſince of this one man, 
they muſt certainly have reaſons for their 
RR 

But of this exempted man Lampoon it- 
ſelf would diſdain to ſpeak ill, for of him no 

man ſpeaks well;” yet 1143 Freeholders 
would ſcarcely vote for a man of whom none 
of them would ſpeak well. | 

But * this man was legally convicted of 
ſedition * and impiety.” The language of 

impar- 


* Seriouſly pondering the cafe of Maſter John Wilkes, 
it appeared doubtful unto me, whether the epithet of 
Sedition, affixed unto his crime, was not a Miſnomer : 
I hereupon applied myſelf unto the incomparable lexi- 
con of my moſt learned friend Dr. 8. J-—n, who 1 
perceived explaineth it, A Tumult, an Inſurrection, a 
popular Commotion. Now as it hath not occurred un- 
to me that this ſame Maſter Wilkes hath been accu- 
led of engaging in ſuch deeds of perſonal violence, 


0 it 
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(g)) 

im would | rather have fiat This 
man was imprudent enough to offend g 

ment by an indecent publication, which by 
the vengeance of that government was deno- 
minated a Seditious Libel, in order to render 
him obnoxious to puniſhment : And that an 
unpubliſhed copy of an impious work; ſup- 
poſed to have been written by him, was o 
tained by the mean arts of corruption, in or- 
der to proſecute him as Author; and extracts 
from it, (to the eternal infamy of the pub- 
liſhers) publiſhed to the world, for whoſe in- 
ſpettion it moſt probably was never deſigned. 

To exculpate the entire character of this 
man, were a taſk as impracticable as unne- 
ceſſary. Vice and virtue may ſurely exiſt to- 

er in one ſubject. An immoral man may 

love and ſerve his * and aſſiſt in the con- 

ſtruction of laws, of which he may prove no 
very ſtrict obſerver. 

But this man was in a jail; and ſhall a 
nation take its legiſlators from a jailꝰ - What 
an indignity ! — Our author cannot ſurely 
have forgotten that ſeven Biſhops once came 
out of jail, Legiſlators : and by the Adminiſ- 

tration, 

it marvellouſly afflicteth me, for the honour of the folemn - 
courts of 7 wherein Maſter Wilkes was convicted 

of Sedition, that recourſe were not taken unto the afore- 


named lexicon of my friend for the true interpreta- 
tion of the word, whereby © manifeld oy exye had been | 


avoided, 
MARTINUS ScarnLEkvs. 


6609 
tration, which impriſoned them, were deemed 
as Seditious as the rejected Member for Mid- 
dleſex. _ | | | 

But this man, for the crimes before-men- 
tioned, was expelled the Houſe of Commons: 
And, in order to juſtify his Expulſion, pre- 
cedent is pleaded to eſtabliſh the Right of the 
Houſe over its own Members. Cuſtom, 
however, is no proof of rectitude; an error 
is not the leſs an error for being repeatedly 
committed; and the precedents in queſtion, it 
is allowed, were made in ages that believed 
the comet and eclipſe portentous, and. ad- 
mitted by the ulage of a people, who on our 
author's own authority, have made little 
proficiency in civil Wiſdom.” 

Suppoſing, however, the Juriſdiction of 
the Houſe, and the Right of Expulſion in 
ſome caſes are not diſputed :, yet, as a Mem- 
ber in his publick character is exempt from the 

izance of Courts of Law, but ſubje& to 
the juriſdiction of Parliament; ſo, as in his 
private character he is ſubject to the cognizance 
of Courts of Law, he ought certainly to be 
exempt from the juriſdiction of Parliament. 
To puniſh the ſame crime by two methods, 
is an abſurd ſeverity, by which it is hoped no 
man will ſuffer for the future. 
That the Commons have expelled for extra- 
parhamentary crimes may be true, but is no 
argument to evince the propriety of the 


Practice. 
42 We 


1 

We are told, what we before knew, that a 
felon is not eligible in Parliament; and alſo 
what we did not before know, that the =o 
mons, not being bound by forms of law, 
bably judged they might treat thoſe as fe . 
whoſe crimes were in their opinion equivalent 
to felony.” 


This it muſt be confeſſed, is confiding much 
to the opinion of the Houſe : This — to 
convert other crimes into felony, ſeems to 
threaten no ſmall danger to the conſtitution. 
Every member on whom a diſguſted miniſter 
might pleaſe to confer this unlucky ſimilarity 
to a felon, a ductile majority would of conſe- 
quence expell, till the people were deprived 
of every guardian of their liberties. 

That power can be made juſt — — 
and legal by precedent, is one of 
of this writer. But perhaps he NE on not 
greatly admire the juſtice of a ruffian who 
ſhould plead neceffity for plundering -. his 
houſe; or admit the legality of the action 
becauſe it had been committed by others. 

He obſerves (page 13) ** that the Commons 
muſt be controlled or be exempt from control. 
If they are exempt, they may do injury which 
cannot be redreſſed; if they are controlled, * 
are no longer legiſlative.” 

This argument is fallacious. That the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons are ſubje& to con- 
trol, cannot be denied; fince their bills =_ | 


(8) 
be rejected by the Lords, or refuſed the Royal 
Aſſent: but that the Commons are part of 
the Legiſlature, is equally undeniable. 
P's oh difference to be eſtabliſhed is between 


their acting in a legiſlative capacity and 
otherwiſe. eln the confruction of © bill time 


is required, the people are apprized of its in- 
tent, and if diſapproved, may petition againſt 
it; but of a vote nothing can be * till 
Co the poſſbili of abuſe 

But if the ty of abuſe be an — 
ment authority, no authority = 2. 
be eſtabliſhed, if the actual abuſe deſtroys its 
legality, there is no legal e now in 


the world.“ 

e poſſibility of abuſe is no 
againſt authority, but that authority, — 
undoubtedly be delt which is leaſt liable to 
be abuſed; and ſurely that authority, will not 
be deemed ſuch, which has the power of 
doing injury which cannot be redrefled. If a 

ent, for inſtance, will not redreſs the 
injury it has done, that inſtitution cannot be 
beſt, which has extended the power of ſuch 
parliament by extending its duration; ſince 
were its duration ſhorter, the injury might be 
ſooner redreſſed, mum of its 
ſucceſſor. 


The ſtory of the Middleſex election, is 


well known to need repetition, but as our — 
thor has told it in gr, I ſhall take the 
| liberty 


(9 ) 
liberty. to tell it in h true way. After Mr. 
Wilkes had been repeatedly choſen, Mr. Lut- 
terel thought proper to offer himſelf a candi- 
date contrary to the general ſenſe of the County. 
He ſtood a poll and had 296 voices againſt 
11433 but what voices were even theſe 2 96; 
the voices of independent electors, or of ho 
dependants of a court, who were obliged to 
vate for the court candidate ? 

In ſpite however of this inferiority of votes 
Mr. Lutterel was ſeated : And the uneaſineſs 
1 by the unuſual decifion which ſeated 

„is termed a madneſs that has ſpread 
through. all ranks and through both ſexes, and 
of which the w/e only kite eſcaped the in- 
feftion” : Yet this deciſion “ has perplexed 
the minds of. ſome, whoſe opinions it were 
indecent to deſpiſe” and 8 conſequently 
cannot be e deficient in wiſdom. | 
For the ſatisfaction of theſe, they are in- 
formed that the queſtion, muſt be whether a 
ſmaller number of legal votes ſhall not prevail 
againſt a greater number of votes not bak It 
T9 be conſidered that thoſe votes only are 

legal which are legally given, and that thoſe 
only are legally given, which are given for a 
legal candidate. That to conſtitute legality ot 
illegality, there muſt be law, is evident; and 
whether a vote of the Commons be law, ſhall 
be referred to the decifion of our Author 
Page 19 of his Falſe Alarm, to be noticed 

ereafter 


= 
* *. 
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( 10 ) 3 
Wee are now to recur, not to poſitive in- 
ſtitutions, but to the unwritten law of 
ſocial nature, to the great and pregnant prin- 
ciple of political neceſſity *: to diſcover this 
wonderful poſition of which we had poſſibly 
otherwiſe remained ignorant : That all go- 
vernment ſuppoſes ſubjects, all authority im- 
Plies obedience. That to ſuppoſe in one the 
right to command what another has the right 
to refuſe is abſurd and contradictory.” 
Government may ſuppoſe ſubjects, and au- 
thority imply obedience in general----Yet 
government may impoſe commands neither 
proper to be impoſed nor obeyed. The latter 


part 


ft prieveth me much in reſpe& to diſſent from 
the opinion of that learned Clerk my much eſteemed 
friend and intimate Dr. 8. n, accounted to be 
Author of the Falſe Alarm ; but - notwithſtanding this, 
and likewiſe that my judgment favoureth much the doc- 
trine of implicit ſubmiſſion unto the will of the ruler, I 
muſt candidly acknowledge I cannot ſubſign my approba- 
tion to his plea of political neceſſity. That pathon which 
much. prevaileth in the heart of man, vulgarly ycleped 
ſelf-love, hinteth unto me, that this ſame plea may be ad- 
vanced in juſtification of every act of violence, which it 
may ſeem meet cart 1, ure: may in the fullneſs of its 
power to exerciſe ; as 2 in the courſe of my 
manifold literary labours, ſome inadvertency of mine may 
unhappily become offenſive to the eye of greatneſs, and 
2 me to add _ to _—_ numerous 1 of mini- 

rial vengeance; the dread hereof ſo deeply affecteth me 
that I fear I ſhall keep vigils for mine — ſafety, in 
like manner as thoſe ſheepleſs patriots, whom my learned 
friend mentioneth, do for the fafety of their Country. 

M. SCRIBLERIUS, 


(11) 
part of the argument begs the queſtion ; the 
right to command ſhould not only be ſuppoſed, 
but proved; and conſequently to come to the 
point in hand, a vote of the Commons ſhould 
be proved to be Law. | 
« But our Anceſtors fined, impriſoned, 

and diſabled for ever.” Here is precedent 
again, precedent from the age of witchcraft 
and aſtrology, of terrifying meteors and prog- 
noſticating eclipſes. It is owned indeed that 
ce theſe claims were made and allowed when 
the conſtitution of our government, had not 
yet been ſufficiently ſtudied.” This ſeems to 
imply that it is now ſufficiently ſtudied ; yet 
how can this be, if we have made but little 

roficience in civil wiſdom. 8.3 

Rut ſuch powers are not legal becauſe not 

neceſſary.”----Yet they muſt be legal in our 
Author's opinion, who aſſerts (page 12) that 
precedent can produce legality and it is evident 
they have precedent. Wk 
Nevertheleſs a vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons cannot be law for (page 19) it is poſi- 
tively affirmed that the Commons cannot 
make laws, they can only paſs - reſolutions, 
which like all reſolutions, are of force only to 
thoſe that make them, and to thoſe only 
while they are willing to obſerve them. The 
vote of the Houſe of Commons has therefore 
only fo far the force of a Law, as that force is 
neceſſary to preſerve the vote from loſing its 
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efficacy. It muſt begin by operating upon 
themſelves, and extends its influence to others 
only by conſequences ariſing from the firſt 
intention. He that ſtarts game on his own 
manor, may purſue it into another“. | 
If the Houſe of Commons cannot make 
laws, how can their vote have the force of 
a law; what has the force of a law muſt be 
in effect a Law. If reſolutions are of force 
only to thoſe who make them, how can they 
extend their influence to others? and what- 


ever conſequences ariſe from the firſt intention, 


ſuch conſequences can be of no force to others, 
becauſe the firſt intention is of force only to 


| thoſe who form it. 


We are next acquainted, ** that the Com- 
mons can properly make laws only for them-_ 
ſelves: A member while he keeps his ſeat 
is ſubject to theſe laws; but when he is ex- 
pelled, the juriſdiction ceaſes, for he is now 
no longer in their dominions.” 

Here the point is moſt inadvertently and 
unluckily given up. If after expulſion, the 
juriſdiction ceaſes ; what becomes of the doc- 

W_ trine 


Our Author's ſimile is unfortunately as foundation- 
leſs as his argument. Cuſtom cannot make Law, and the 
practice of purſuing Game into the Freehold of another 

y as it is practiſed, is illegal; practiſed only 
on ſufferance, and ſuffered by the reciprocal elite 


of gentlemen. If diſliked, it may be deemed a treſp 


coghizable at Common Law. 
02S 
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trine of conſequences ; extenſion of influence, 
and diſqualification, which muſt be a perma- 
nent effect, of duration poſterior to expulſion ? 
This miſtake, probably the author perceiv- 
ed, but from his mean opinion of his readers 
intellects, thought not worth his while to 
rectify ; however he now changes the argu- 
ment: Expulſion now includes difability.---- 
The diſability which a vote can ſuperinduce 
to expulſion, is no more than was included in 
expulſion itſelf; it is only a declaration of the 
Houſe that they will permit no longer him, 
whom they thus cenſure, to ſit in parliament. 
A declaration made by that right, which they 
neceſſarily poſſeſs of regulating their own 
Houſe, and of inflicting puniſhment on their 

own delinquents. * 5 
But expulſion cannot include diſability, or 
(in other words) convey the idea of non-read- 
miſſion. A ſervant is often diſmiſſed from his 
place, and a perſon expelled the company, for 
ſome impropriety of behaviour, but this diſ- 
miſſion or expulſion, by no means indicates 
that they muſt not be readmitted into the ſame 
ſervice, or the ſame company. That expul- 
ſion is a declaration of the Houſe, that they 
will no longer permit the individual they thus 
cenſure, to fit in parliament ; we have only 
our Authors's 1% dixit, inftead of proof; but 
ſuppoſing it to be the caſe, I ſhall proceed to 
examine, how far the Houſe has a right of 
making ſuch declaration. i ; 
| In 
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In reaſoning on this ſubject, it muſt ever be 
conſidered, that the Houſe of Commons is 


not a ſelf - conſtituted ſociety ; but is, or ought 


to be, created by the people. The people 
then, whoſe repreſentatives the Commons are, 
cannot poſſibly have intruſted them with the 
power-of annihilating themſelves ; yet ev'ry 
Member diſqualified muſt be a Member an- 
nihilated.----The people expect to be repre- 
ſented by the auh, of their choice, and not 
by a part: And if the Houſe diſable a mem- 
ber [choſen by the people, and chooſe one 
themſelves, they evidently invade the pro- 
vince of their conſtituents, aſſume a power 
which they have no claim to, and confound 
rights which from the very nature of our con- 
ftitution, ſhould be kept 2 eyer ſeparate; the 
right of chooſing governors, and the right of 
government in the perſons choſen. 

Whether expulſion was ever deſigned as an 
act of puniſhment, is doubtful ; it ſeems rather 
meant to be an act in favour of the people, 
though ſometimes practiſed to their diſadvan- 
tage. If a repreſentative be deemed improper 
by the Houſe, he may be diſmiſſed to his con- 
ſtituents, the ultimate judges of the propriety 
or impropriety of his conduct; who certainly 
ought to enjoy the alternative of rechooſing 


him or electing another. 
Is But ſuppoſing expulſion to be meant as a pu- 


niſhment, it will moſtly prove. ſo: In many 
: | 1 


I . 
caſes it will be a diſgrace, and in ſome ter- 
minate in excluſion. If the offence be againſt 
the rights of the people, the offender will 
ſcarcely be rechoſen, ſince ſuch choice would 
be the effect of an infatuation, of which even 
the meaneſt ranks of the community are rarely 
capable; and if the offence be capital, he 
cannot be rechoſen, for he is not legally eli- 

_—.. = 

ha It is aſſerted (pag.) that the right of the 
Houſe to reject, annihilates with regard to 
the man ſo rejected, the right of electing.” 
But how can the Houſe annihilate the right 
of electing in electors, over whom in their 
conſtituent capacity, they can have no power? 
« Governments formed by chance, and 
ually improved by ſuch expedients as the 
| Sar diſcovery of their defects has ſug- 
geſted, are never to be tried by a regular 
theory. We muſt be content with them as 
they are; ſhould we attempt to mend their 
diſproportions, we might eaſily demoliſh, and 

with difficulty rebuild them.” | 
It is owned that governments formed by 
chance (if there be any ſuch) have been 
gradually improved, were they not then in 
as great danger of being demoliſhed by that 
improvement as they could be now by a far- 
ther one. If we muſt be content with them 
as they are, what LY ex, can there be 
for the exerciſe of the ſtudy of the theory 
of 


(6) 

of man- for. the better aſcertaining the ſcience 
of government ; and for that proficience in 
civil wiſdom, wherein we have yet made fo 
ſcanty a progreſs. r 

« Laws are now made, and cuſtoms are 
eſtabliſhed, theſe are our rules, and by them 
we muſt be guide. | | 

No law, then, however oppreſſive, muſt 
be repealed ; no cuſtom,” however abſurd or 
inconvenient, be diſcontinued. 
1 It is incontrovertibly certain, that the 
Commons never intended to leave electors 
the liberty of returning them an expelled 
Member; for they always require one to be 
choſen in the room of him that is expelled; 
and I ſee not with what propriety a man, can 
be rechoſen in his own room.” | 

What cannot be known, cannot be incòn- 
trovertibly certain; but the original intend 
tion of the Houſe cannot be known: we have 
not the power of necromancy to call our an- 
ceſtors from the dead to declare it; and they 
have left no written or printed declaration to 
inform us; if they had, our author would 
not have omitted to ayail himſelf of an ar- 
gument ſo much more Tbrcible than his many 
very inconcluſive ones. When a ſeat is tem- 
porarily vacated by expulſion, a Member is 
certainly required to fill the vacancy ; and if 
the people, to whom their repreſentative 'is 
| — by expulſion, think proper, they 

ny 


. 


(17) 
may. rechooſe him in his own room with 2 
ſame propriety, that they rechooſe one 
turned to them by the acceptance of a — 
But Expulſion, if this were its whole 
effect, might very often be deſirable. Se- 
dition or obſcenity might be no greater crimes 
in the opinion of other electors, than in that 
of the freeholders of Middleſex.” 

This oblique ſarcaſm on electors in gene- 
ral is extremely indecent. All electors are 
not ſtupid mechanics: many are ſenſible in- 
dependent men of fortune, who as little ap- 

prove of ſedition or obſcenity as this author ; 
9 et love their country too well to deprive 
it of the ſervices of an active uſeful ſenator, 
becauſe his private character is not ſo irre- 
proachable as their own. 
But now Dr. J-h---n (for it is ſaid yo are 
author of the Falſe Alarm) how have you de- 
ſerted, nay, worſe than deſerted, ſatyrized 
your friends. Of the individuals, — com- 
poſe that reſpectable body, which can give to 
its votes the force of a law, whoſe reſolu- 
tions can put a negative on the voice of the 
people, and demonſtrate 296 to be more than 
1143: Of theſe many can hardy be ſaid 
to be choſen at all; ſome by inheriting a 
borough inherit a ſeat, and ſome are ſafe by 
o_ 2 i 
ntatives thus har 


. of * ghs, 


| choſen at 
me whereof 
are 
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are heritable, and others ſell the ſeat to the 
higheſf bidder; if ſuch ſhould at any time 
difable one of the few members choſen by 
the free ſuffrage of the people ; what appea- 
rance muſt ſuch a fact wear to every eye, 
but that which views it through court ſpec- 
tacles. 

Some, however, are ſaid to be ſafe by 
their popularity.” Now-popularity muſt be a 
criterion of free choice not G be he hardly 

ſuch are xically ſaid to 

Tboſen at all. 5 g 4 
Our author chevy, that re- election after 
vacation on acceptance of a place, has been 

in favour of re- election after expul- 
* but endeavours to evade the force of 
the plea, by remarking that re- election after 
acceptance of a place is expreſly authoriſed by 
act of parliament ; but in this caſe vacation 
and re- election ſtand on the ſame baſis ; the 
act which enjoins the one, authorizes the 
other. The vacation by expulſion is very 
different, it is not made by law, but by a 
vote; and therefore the re- election needs not 
the laden of a new law to give it validity. 

A placeman diſmiſſed to his conſtituents 
is iſſed with new truſt and new dignity ; 
while a member expelled, is a varlet driven 
out with publick infamy. Whatever may 
be Dr. ]J—n's idea of dignity, others may 
— independence more honourable than 


depen- 


* 


(19) 
dependence, a maſter better than a ſervant, 
an honeſt private gentleman a nobler charac- 
ter thah = Gdled laceman. And it may ſome- 


times happen, that a placeman-rechoſen, or 
in Dr. ]J-—n's own „ hardly choſen 


at all, by ſome of theſe heritable or — bo- 


roughs, may come into the Houſe as great a 
varlet, as any that can be driven out of it; 
for who can be a greater varlet than he that 
ſells his country for a place or a penſion. 
There cannot exiſt, with regard to the 
ſame ſubject, at the fame time, an abſolute” 
N chooſe, and an abſolute power to 


— the query again recurs, Whether the 
rejecting power be abſolute, or indeed at all 
exiſting, The people have confided to their 
repreſentatives as legiſlators, ſuch and ſuch 
powers of legiſlation, to be exerciſed in ſuch. 
and fuch manners; but have not inveſted 
them with an arbitrary authority, to be exer- 
ciſed at pleaſure, contrary to the primary in- 
tent of the conſtitution. Our author tacitly 
confeſſes this, when he obſerves, that a vote 
is ſimply a reſolution which - binds only him 
who” is willing to be bound: The | 
however, have in the caſe in queſtion demon- 
' trated that they were not to be bound, 
and conſequently the vote to them could not 
be binding. 

* Tt has been obſerved, (we are told) that 
vice is no 1 of expulſion; and i = 

2 


( 20.) | 
the worſt man in the Houſe were. expelled, 
there muſt in time be none left ; but no man 
is expelled for being the worſt in the Houle, | 
but for being enormouſly bad; his conduct 
is compared not with that of others, but. with | 
the rule of action. 

But who is to determine, whoſe: conduct 
deviates moſt widely from that rule? Courts 
of juſtice: muſt not decide in this caſe, / for 
their deciſions have been in other caſes, both 
partial and erroneous: the guilty, from favour 
or from ignorance, have eſcaped, . and the in- 
nocent from prejudice or from miſtake Hens: 
12 | l 

ironical hint (pag. 33) of the A 
fible conſequences of A — of in Jo {-. 
tion; it ſhall only be — that — ſub- 

merited more ſerious treatment; great 
events have been produced by ſmall cauſes. 
The gap once broken in a fence ſoon grows 
wider ; the ſmalleſt aperture in the bank of a 
canal ſoon admits a tortent, _ 

The ſneering Paragraph about the Scotch, 
merits no ſerious notice. I am no friend to 
national reflections: there are many worthy 
men, and well-wiſhers to liberty, in Scot- 
land. Mr. Wilkes's indiſcriminate cenſure of 
that nation was juſtly culpable, and I am not 
— — le, of which, he 
himſelf is, I doubt not, by eh 70 heartie 


by; and juſtly aſhamed, 


4 * 
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It is thought ſtrange that the whole 
care of the publick ſhould be transferred to 
Mr. Wilkes and the freeholders of Middle- 
ſex, who might all fink into non- exiſtence 
without any other effect, than that there 
would be room made for a new rabble, and a 
new retailer of ſedition and obſcenity.” . 

Admirable indeed is the force of Dr. J-—n's 
annihilating pen, which can thus in a mo- 
ment reduce to non- exiſtence, the freeholders 
of a whole county and their repreſentative! 
It were pity, but this fame force ſhould be 
applied to the / ſucceeding rabble and their 
retailer of ſedition ; and ſo on till the whole 
race of freeholders are extirpated:- In that 
caſe, Adminiſtration, which at preſent can un- 
der form of law. too readily a majork-! 
ty; may for the future procure' a Whole 
Houſe, and need only tranſmit to the ſheriff 
the name of the gentleman that muſt repre- 
ſent the county. f 1 91 * 

« The rabble, whenceſoever they come, 
will always be patriots andalwaysSu of 
the Bill of Rights. Who that has the leaſt re- 
gard for his native country, can without con- 
cern and indignation, hear a court- penſioned- 
writer ſpeak with ſuch contempt of the Bill 
of Rights, one of the ſacred tenures by which 
we hold what yet remains of Liberty? A 
perſon diſpoſed to be ſuſpicious would ſuſpect 
from this ſtroke, that the apprehenſions Fed | 
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the publick are not quite ſo groundleſs, nor the 
ted by our 
author: neither would the ſuſpicions of ſuck. 
a perſon be at all diminiſhed on peruſing the 


next paragra 
. The — 9 of the Houte have often 


e e _ and fometimes tyran- 


= gan been given 
to a favourite candidate by. expunging votes, 
which had 


been allowed, and which 
therefore had the authority by which all votes 
are given, that of cuſtom uninterrupted. 
When the Commons 3 ſhall be 
conſtituents, they may priety 
be ſaid to make law *, — 2 
minations have hitherto for the fake of quiet 
been adopted by ſucceeding parliaments.” 
The writer of theſe remarks ever till now 


| ienagined, that the point, who ſhould be con- 


We 8 aged 9 


+ afflicteth the heart of Martinus Scriblerus, 
eth in this work of his moſt learned: 
ius; a- 
ley of remi- 
The Commons are 

e — ſoon after it is declared, that 
operateth as a law; but in the former part of 

cannot 


(23) 

of that legiſlative power wherewith the peo- 
ple have agreed to inveſt their repreſentatives; 
that is to ſay, by act of parliament. If 'thoſe 
whoſe deciſions have often been partial and 
ſometimes tyrannically oppreſſive, are to de- 
termine who ſhall be conſtituents, they may 
poſſibly determine that there be no conſtitu- 
ents at all, but fit by their own power a ſelf- 
conſtituted ariſtocracy, at once ſervants of | 
the crown and maſters of the people. 

Theſe conſequences, it may be objefted, 
are only perceptible to that Piel Teoond 
ſight which ſees nothin ing but evil. I woulf 
neither approximate an danger on 
one hand, or on the other, diſtance and di- 
miniſh it; but when we are informed by n 
court-writer, that a vote of the Houſe, 
when it operate as a Jaw, is to individuals a 
law 2 N temporary, but to communities per- 
petual : chat is in plain words, a vote of a 
majority under the influence of Adminiſtra- 
tion is law for ever ; who can deny that dan- 

r, however diſtinguiſhed, is approaching. 
The people have ſo long-demonſtrated im- 
plicit  acquieſcence, and even ſatisfaction in 
every meaſure of government, however ,op- 
preſſive or irrational, that it is no wonder Pe- 
titions are accounted unneceffary novelties: 
but I appeal to Dr. J——a's own conſcience, 
"whether his * of the late a 


(24 ) 
be not deſigned miſrepreſentation.— In ſpite 
of lord Shaftſbury, ridicule is not the teſt of 
truth : Things the moſt ſerious and important 
may be ridiculed. | | 
Thoſe who ſigned the Petitions are not all 
2 s and the 3 | was qe of the 
people: They are ſigned by the middle gen- 
Fw yeomanry and ſubſtantial traders, * 
are ſenſible, if not learned, who can feel 
n and can think more 
conſiſtent, though perhaps they cannot write 
like Dr. |-—n. It is theſe who are im- 
poveriſhed by thoſe taxes you fo ſneeringly 
hint at; taxes which are particularly levelled 
at them ; and theſe it is, who after all other 
oppreſſions, complain of the Coup de main 
which has violated the Right of Election. 
While this is the caſe on one hand, and the 
richer gentry on the other, are yet more en- 
riched by contracts, lotteries, penſions and 
places, and their luxuries in great meaſure 
exempted from taxation, every impartial eye, 
without the aid of ſecond- ſight may perceive, 
that this nation, like ſome on the continent, 
will foon know but two orders of people, 
the Noble and the Slaves. There was a time 
when probably the ſagacious Dr, J—-—n, 
would have allowed this to be the greateſt of 
national evils; and probably would allow it 
to be ſo now, were he to view the ſtate of 
things 


tw) 
| things ih the mirror of truth, and not through 


the deceptive diſtorting medium of Court 


Spectacles “. 


Our author now queries © how but by 


unneceſſary intelligence and artificial provo- 


cation, ſhould the farmers and ſhop-keepers 
of Vorkſhire and Cumberland know or care 


how Middleſex is repreſented ?” 


Surely Dr. J-——n you muſt haye forgot 


that news-papers are circulated even to thoſe 


remote counties. But perhaps this intelli- 


gence may be deemed unneceſlary, the liberty 
of the Preſs may be a grievance ; and you 
think the proceedings of government ſhoul 
be tranſacted with Inquiſitorial ſecrecy. - 


That nation muſt be arrived at a pitch. of, 


effeminacy and ſtupidity indeed, one part 
whereof could behold the rights of the other 
invaded without emotion: yet to ſuch a pitch 
are ſome counties in this boaſted. land of li- 


berty now arri ved. 


* Theſe' ſame Court Spectacles are apes to poſſeſs 
a power ſomewhat analogous to that of the cylindrical 


mirror empl in a certain optical experiment termed 


the Anamorphoſis. This converts a monſter into a man 
thoſe convert a man into a monſter; a patriot into a re- 
bel; a reſpectful penſioner into a ſeditious incendiary ; 
an honeſt intelligent tradeſman into a vile mechanic.— lt 
were endleſs to expatiate on their virtues; yet, from the 
great regard I bear to Dr. J——n, I moſt heartily wiſh, 
or his own reputation, he had never worn. a pair. 


E 


- 
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ſtowed. Your charge of malignity in the 
mean, againſt the great, diſcovers only your 
ignity againſt the mean. You once 
covered as much malignity againſt the 
great,* but you were then one of the mean. 
You muſt now be allowed to think dif- 


Your” 


» Vide. London a Poem in imitation of the third 
tyr of Juvenal, a moſt bitter Satyr againſt the Great. 
Not only Petitions now ſo offenſive to Dr. —— n, 
dit event Lene ces, —— diſapproved ; on 
the contrary, the people were upbraided with their ac- 
quieſcence. 


Thro” Freedom's ſons no more Reman/trance rings, 


44 ns and controuling Kings; 
aur ſupple tribes repreſs their Patriot throats, 
And aſk no queſtions but the price of votes, 


- __* Vide. The Vanity of Human Wiſhes. | 
By S. Johnſon, Dodſley's Collection, Vol. 14. 
| Verily it attracteth tears into N of Martinas 
once again to remark the debility of intellect in a friend, 

— whoſcelaborate Dictionary, and well-deviſed conjectural 
Annotations on the labours of that learned Clerk, Mafter 
William Shakeſpeare, have heretofore afforded unto him, 
right delectable and profitable amuſement : But truth 
conftraineth me to declare, that my friend, in this his in- 
diſcriminate cenſure, of thoſe whom the propitious 7 
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- Yous flaviſh poſitions, wherewich you fur 


niſh your court orator, who is ſuppoſed to 


harrangue the promoters of a Petition, are all 


but one, unworth 1 Submiſſion, you 
ſay, is the duty of the ignorant, and content 
the virtue of the 


. You ſhould have: fa ſaid, that content is equal- 
ly a virtue in rich and poor, though moſt be- 
coming, as well as moſt rational in — former. 
Ignorance is a misfortune, not a crime, and 
cannot intitle to The man who can- 
not write or read, has the ſame right to Li- 


berty as he that can. The doctrine, of ſubmiſ- 
fion the duty of the ignorant, and content the 


virtue of the poor, might have become the 
mouth of an emiſſary of the church of Rome, 
——— a; + 


of golden fortyne, hath not rendered conſpicuous among 
their fellows, unwittingly arteth from his former 
opinions holden forth in a moſt excellent little tract of his, 
entitled The Rambler, wherein in No. 9 I read as 
followethg: However N may look 
down with contemꝑt on + omg men, undi ulignified 
by wealth, and unenliglitened dy education, it very 
happens, that they' — * blame without — 
Vias and Virtue veeaſil A 5 | accord- 
will be felt by thaſe that cannot 


15 l often, chat in moral 


it; and perhaps, it falls out 
10 ons, the philoſophers in the and i in the Livery, 
iffer not ſo much in their ſentiments, as in * 
and have equal power of diſcerning rr ough they , 
cannot point it out to others with equal addreſs, T. 


E 2 ee 
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the ignorance and im er ſubmiſſion of the 
vul a 
7: ſtory of the French villains had better 
have been ſpored; it only withdraws the -exal . 
veil which before too ſlightly covered your deſpo- 

tic principles. F 
"Your charge of cruelty on the oppoſition, 
ſhould likewiſe have been omitted; for you 
cannot prove it, unleſs it was cruelty. to 
demand juſtice on offenders, protected by the 
partiality of power. Were I inclined to re- 
ctiminate, I would refer you to the ſcenes 

of St. George's Fields, and the. Brentford 

Election. 2 A 

As to thoſe Jow-born railers, who you ſay; / 

have attacked the character of their Sovereign, 

the oppoſition is certainly not accountable for 
the imprudent conduct of every man who 

| Joins it ; there muſt be ſome alloy among the 
= gold. The King's character is truly reſpec- 
| table; I wiſh he were neither inſulted on one 
| hand, nor flattered on the other, Flatterers 
cannot be friends; nor do I think the com 
9 by ſuch at the expence of 
predecefiors, can be either paid 

—— iety, Yet ſuch is the 
compliment of Dr. In who affures us, 
he is the only King who for almoſt a century, 
has much ap — oo or much endea- 
voured to ae, the affections of the 


le. a 
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Had Rome (you ſay) fallen bythe Catilings' - 
rian conſpiracy, ſhe might have conſoled her 
fate by the greatneſs of her deſtroyer ; but: 
what _ _ alleviated the diſgrace af 
England, had ernment been hanged 
by — or by Ket s 

If the government had been changed for = 
better, — di] would not have needed 
alleviation. 1 the people were oppreſſed and 
could even by ſuch men, have been freed 
from oppreſſion, the meanneſs of the inſtru-- 
ment would not have detracted from the glory 
and advantage of the, atchievment. If a 
nation be ſaved or ruiney, it is quite immate= 
rial whether it be ſaved or ruined, by aA 
gate Lord ® or an illiterate Mechanick. 

0 One part of the nation (you tell us) hos 
never before contended with the other, but 
for ſome weighty and apparent-intereſt : if the 
means were violent, the end — The 
civil war was fought for what 


2 Thereal charates of Catiline, will 
juſt idea of our Author's definition * Greatneſs.--- 

city ſo abounding with diſorders, the vices and crimes 
Cataline, deſervedly placed him at the head 
that it contained of vile. . Crevier's Roman . 
n octavo edition. 
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King. We ard now wich od moſt 
equal animoſity, hes Bides a, che 
repreſented or * by a criminal front 3 


Gaol;” F | | 
But, by leave, good De. 1 
the jubject url, 20 1s not a criminal in! 
agaal, b more object, an 
more glorious than all the crowns of all 
- the Kings in Europe or Aſia. An object for. 
which the beſt blaodot Greece, of Rome, and 

of Albion has been effuſed. An object as im- 
portant to the Clown and the Pedlar, as to 
the Gentleman and the Philaſoper: and that. 
object is LIBERTY. 

None can inderd wonder (you ſay) that. 
the oppoſition has been ſupported by the S- 
taries, the conſtant fomenters of ſedition, and 
never failing confederates of the rabble, of 
whoſe religion little now remains but hated. 
of eſtabliſhments.” 
But all the Sectaries, as you call them, are 
nat in the tion: — 206 to 
falſe to their ewn intereſt, as to be on your 
ide the queſtion. The majority of them are 
not without reaſon, jealous of their civil and 
religious liberties. They have not forgotten 
what they formerly ſufferedfrom High Church 
Courts, and it is not impoſſible, but they 
may ſuſpect that Court to be rather tenacious 
of High Church principles, whoſe offenſive 
High Church advocate, defends the obnoxious. 


meaſures of adminiſtration, The 
2 | 
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The political ſecond ſight of diſſenters, may 
poſſibly diſcern a ſchiſm bill, or repeal of the 
toleration in embryo. (IP 

However, we = this conſolation, that 
diſſolute and enervate as the populace'of this 
age confeſſedly are, and as little as you think 
they have left of religion, ſhould that little be 
ever again ſubjected to the iron hand of perſe- 
cution, an oppoſition will probably be formed, 
tenfold more formidable, than that of Wilkes 
and his Middleſex Freeholders. | T 

And now Dr. n, whatever may be 
your opinion of the matter, perhaps the world 
will be of. opinion, that, inſtead of writing 
the Falſe Alarm, and abuſing the moſt nu- 
merous and reſpectable part of the nation, 
with unprovoked virulence, you had much 
better have reſted in that frigid neutrality, 
wherewith you upbraid your friends the 
Tories. 1 


A N. 
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